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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well -the great 
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4A Basic Issue 
1 Dividing Italy 


North Strong for Republic, 


But South’s Peasants 
Cleave to King 


one 


DAY, June 24, is the date speci- 
fied in Italy’s plebiscite law for the 
frst meeting of the Constituent As- 
sembly elected June 2. The law pro- 
vided that, if the people voted to make 
their country a republic, the king’s 
prime minister would become chief of 
‘ date as soon as the Supreme Court an- 
founced the final result of the voting. 
fle would continue as chief executive 
until the Constituent Assembly gath- 
ered to choose a temporary president. 
This temporary president will name 
; 4 premier, who, in turn, will appoint 
'® the members of a coalition cabinet, ap- 
'® portioning the ministries among the 
“# several political parties on the basis of 
"HH the strength each showed at the polls. 
The provisional government thus 
formed will remain in power for eight 
orten months, during which time prep- 
arations will be made for the election 
of a permanent government. 
$6. will end Italy’s transition from 
onarchy to republicanism, a transi- 
tion which began May 9 when Victor 
Bmanuel III, who had forfeited his 
people’s confidence by subservience to 
Mussolini, turned the throne over to 
his son, Humbert. The new monarch 
promised to relinquish it if the peo- 
ple voted to establish a republic, and 
they did so by a plurality of nearly 
two million votes. 

The narrowness of the margin and 
the charges of monarchists that their 
opponents had won by fraudulent vot- 
ing practices led the Supreme Court 
t postpone its formal proclamation of 
the republic until June 18. The king, 
therefore, refused to leave immedi- 
(Concluded on page 2) 
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HARRIS @ EWING 


THE CALM EXTERIOR OF THE SUPREME COURT BUILDING in Washington does not suggest the storm raging within 


Controversy Stirs High Bench 


Charges by One Supreme Court Justice Against Another Raise Question 
of Rules for the Court and Threaten the Tribunal’s Historic Position 


OT since 1937, when President 
Roosevelt launched his attack on 
the “nine old men,” has the Supreme 
Court been the political storm center 


it is today. Justice Robert Jackson’s 


charges against Justice Hugo Black 
two weeks ago brought the court into 


_the limelight and gave the nation a 


startling picture of what has been go- 
ing on behind the séemingly sedate 
scenes in its top judicial body. 
Ordinarily, but not always, the high 
court has been a calm, dignified body 
of men who handed down legal deci- 
sions in a scientific, nonpolitical man- 
ner. Today, however, is one of those 
exceptional periods in the court’s his- 
tory. The Jackson-Black feud has re- 
vealed that the nine justices are torn 
by rivalries and split by deep political 


differences which cannot always be 
concealed from the public. 

Congress may or may not investi- 
gate the quarrel between Justices 
Black: and Jackson. No one knows 
where the matter will end. Some ex- 
pect one or more of the justices to re- 
sign before the controversy is settled. 

Whatever happens, it is clear that 
the new chief justice, former Secre- 
tary of Treasury Fred Vinson, has a 
hard job ahead of him. The associate 
justices are too sharply divided to 
work well together. They have differ- 
ent ideas about how the Constitution 
should be interpreted and what their 
own responsibilities are. The chal- 
lenge which Mr. Vinson faces is a 
grave one, for many people feel that 
the present situation, unless soon im- 














y SOME time ago 
the president of 
one of our great uni- 
versities made a 
statement which at 
ace seemed rather strange, com- 
bit did from the head of an insti- 
Mon of higher learning. He said that 
W's educational progress could not be 
by testing his intellectual de- 
it alone. If, said this prominent 
» we wish to know whether one 
educated, we should inquire first 
at his character and second about his 
Evidence of intellectual per- 
ce should come third. 
@ fact that too little stress has 
t placed upon the desirability of 
id character and pleasing manners. 
it these characteristics one can- 
& good citizen, or a good neigh- 
/* one has a fair measure of intelli- 
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By Walter E. Myer 


gence; if he has sound common sense 
and judgment, he can get along tolerably 
well without fine powers of intellectual 
discrimination. He cannot be a leader 
of thought; he cannot assist much in the 
solving of the problems of humanity or 
of his country, but he may be a fairly 
successful business man, a good neigh- 
bor, a happy individual. He can be all 
this, provided he is unflinchingly honest, 
thoroughly dependable, and agreeable in 
all his relations with his fellows. 
Intellect and industry are important 
enough. The intellect should be disci- 
plined and hard and sustained labor 
should be encouraged. But it is not 
enough that an engine-be powerful and 
well fueled. If it is driven in the wrong 
direction it may become an instrument 
of destruction. If it is not wisely guided 
it may be an instrument of futility. The 
worth of the énginé depends ultimately 


on the man at the wheel. And the worth 
of an individual depends not upon what 
he is capable of doing but upon what he 
does. Purpose is a matter of character. 

One who sets out to achieve success 
in narrow, selfish terms may do it with- 
out contributing to the welfare of so- 
ciety, but the fruits of such success will 
wither in his hands. An individual who 
pays no heed to moral obligations cheats 
himself out of the best things which life 
affords. One who has not learned to 
feel and practice a fine regard for the 
interests of others will lose the benefits 
of mutual friendliness. He will not fit 
smoothly into the associated life. This 


maladjustment based on character weak-: 


ness will probably stand in the way of 
economic advancement, and it will cer- 
tainly disturb the peace of mind and 
serenity of spirit so essential to human 
happiness. 


proved, may seriously damage the his- 
toric dignity of the court. 

The quarrel between Justices Jack- 
son and Black is serious enough in 
itself. Jackson has criticized Black 
for taking part in a case pled by one 
of his old law partners. Jackson says 
such practices will hurt the Court’s 
reputation for fair and unbiased de- 
cisions. He also accuses Black of 
threatening him for trying to bring 
the issue into the open. 

The case in question concerned a 
legal controversy between a miners’ 
union and a mine corporation. When 
it was reviewed by the Supreme Court 
last year, the mine operators claimed 
that it was improper for Justice Black 
to take part in the deliberations be- 
cause his former law partner was de- 
fending the miners. 

All the justices agreed that they 
could not compel Black to withdraw. 
Several felt, however, that he should 
volunteer todo so. According to Jack- 
son, the late Chief Justice Stone vol- 
untarily stepped aside when a case 
came up involving some of his former 
partners, even though he had not 
worked with them for many years. 
Jackson also insists that all legal tra- 
dition frowns on the idea of a judge 
conducting a case under such circum- 
stances. 

Justice Jackson wanted to write an 
opinion expressing these objections at 
the time. He claims that Black 
threatened him with “war” if he did 
so. As Jackson tells the story, he 
dropped the issue only because Chief 
Justice Stone asked him not to plunge 
the court into open conflict. Jackson 
defends his reopening of the question 
now on the ground that newspaper 
commentators have called attention to 
his feud with Black in such a way as 
to threaten his (Jackson’s) reputa- 
tion as a jurist. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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North vs. South in Italy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ately, and his cabinet retaliated by 
declaring that Italy was a republic in 
fact, if not yet in law, and that Prime 
Minister Alcide de Gasperi automati- 
cally became chief of state when the 
election returns were announced on 
June 10. 

This action enraged the monarchists 
of central and southern Italy. Em- 
boldened by their king’s continued 
presence, they staged a number of very 
violent demonstrations. Northern re- 
publicans then mobilized “to defend 
the republic,” and worried citizens be- 
gan to wonder if Italy were to be 
plunged once again into civil war. 

But Humbert, “in the hope of sav- 
ing the Italians from new griefs and 
pains,” decided to leave the country, 
and on June 13 he flew from the Rome 
airport to join his wife and children 
in Portugal. While in exile he will 
be known. as “the Count of Sarre.” 
(His title is apparently derived from 
the name of a village in Piedmont, a 
province of northern Italy. Before 
Victor Emanuel I became king of Italy, 
his family, the House of Savoy, had 
ruled the territory of Savoy and Pied- 
mont for several centuries. ) . 

At this writing it is impossible to 
say whether Humbert’s departure has 
quieted the country or not. He left 
behind him a proclamation charging 
his cabinet with illegal and revolution- 
ary action in naming the prime minis- 
ter as provisional chief of state while 
the king was still on the throne, and 
such a charge is not likely to restore 
the monarchists’ faith in their present 
government. On the other hand, he 
asked Italians to avoid dissensions 
which might disrupt the nation. 

The danger of disunity is all the 
greater because the monarchy refer- 
endum has divided the Italian people 
along geographic lines. The election 
showed the north to be overwhelmingly 
republican, while in the center and the 
south only one province f-.iled to de- 
clare for the monarchy. The islands of 
Sardinia and Sicily also went mon- 
archist. 

This geographic division of political 
opinion is no new thing in the nation’s 
history. It owes its existence to eco- 
nomic conditions of long standing. In- 





HUMBERT, last king of Italy 


deed, the differences between northern 
Italy on the one hand and central and 
southern Italy on the other are so 
marked that even the most casual tour- 
ist can hardly fail to notice them. 

Northern Italy is essentially the 
broad valley of the Po River. Here 
nearly half of the 46 million Italian 
people live. Cold in winter and hot 
in summer, the valley has abundant 
rainfall and such fertile soil that with 
only one-fifth of Italy’s area it can 
produce nearly a third of her wheat, 
most of her corn, all of her rice, and 
almost all her sugar beets. Down into 
this fortunate valley run glacier-fed 
streams from the snowy Alps, provid- 
ing power for industries that would 
otherwise be handicapped by Italy’s 
lack of coal. Here the cities of Turin, 
Milan, and Bologna produce their auto- 
mobiles, machinery, glass, and silk 
cloth, and in normal times the harbor 
of nearby Genoa is thronged with ves- 
sels from half the world. 

Since this section is the most pros- 
perous in the country, its people are 
naturally better educated than those 
of the less-favored regions. Northern 
workers are known for their inde- 
pendence, and they have long favored 
the establishment of a republic. 

Central and southern Italy are 
another world. In these regions there 
is no manufacturing of any impor- 
tance and therefore no large groups 
of well-organized workmen. Except 
for the commercial activities of Rome 
and Naples, farming is the only indus- 
try of importance, and fertile soil and 
warm Mediterranean climate have 
made this land of olives and orange 
trees the most densely populated agri- 
cultural area in Europe. 


South Is Poor 


But it is not a prosperous region. 
The latifundia system, under which 
great estates are worked by poor ten- 
ant farmers, is still common there, and 
the standard of living is extremely 
low. In fact, the farther south one 
goes in Italy, the poorer do the people 
appear to be. As is usually the case, 
poverty and ignorance go hand in 
hand, and Italy’s compulsory-educa- 
tion laws seem not to have been ade- 
quately enforced in the south. A large 
proportion of the southern peasantry 
is ignorant, superstitious, and _ ex- 
tremely conservative. 

To these simple peasants, who are 
steadfast in their loyalty to the king, 
the valley of the Po is a region of 
“communists and radicals.” When 
they found that the northerners had 
voted their king from power, a wave 
of anger and apprehension swept the 
lower half of the peninsula. As dis- 
orders mounted, the cry of secession 


_was heard, showing that many south- 


erners wished to cling to the old ways 
even at the price of partitioning the 
nation. 

It is doubtful, however, that many 
southern monarchists would destroy 
their country because they disliked 
its government. All Italians, north 
and south, glory in the achievements 


of the revolutionist Garibaldi and the . 


soldier-king, Victor Emanuel I, who 
together brought freedom and unity 
to an oppressed and divided Italy. 
Certainly the present moment is no 
time for Italy to weaken herself. 
Across the narrow Adriatic Sea lies 
Yugoslavia, homeland of nearly 16 mil- 
lion Southern Slavs, who feel un- 
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JOHNSON 


INDUSTRIAL ITALY of the north opposes agricultural Italy of the south on many 
political and governmental questions 


friendly toward the Italians. Their 
country meets that of the Italians in 
the mountainous province of Venezia 
Giulia, where the border has been in 
dispute ever since the First World 
War. 

In May, 1945, the Yugoslav troops 
of Marshal Tito freed parts of this 
province from the Germans, and they 
entered Trieste, its principal city and 
seaport, at about the same time as did 
the British and the Americans. Both 
Anglo-Americans and Slavs claimed 
jurisdiction over the city, and for a 
time the atmosphere was tense, but 
at length Tito agreed to withdraw to 
the eastern part of the province, leav- 
ing Trieste and the western portion 
to the Anglo-American forces. 

This arrangement, however, was 
only a temporary one, for Marshal 
Tito still claims the seaport and the 
whole of the Istrian Peninsula to the 
south of it. He can afford to stick to 
his demands, for he has the backing 
of Russia. Not many days ago he re- 
turned from Moscow with the news 
that Stalin had promised him Russian 
arms and equipment to increase the 
fighting power of the veteran Yugo- 
slav armies. 

Since last autumn the United States 
has been trying to persuade all con- 
cerned to accept a compromise which 
would give Yugoslavia almost half 
the Istrian Peninsula and permit the 
Italians to retain Trieste—with a 
large part of the port international- 
ized so that it could be used freely by 
the Yugoslavs. Britain, France, and 
Italy were willing to accept this solu- 
tion of the problem, but Yugoslavia 
and Russia were not. 

Trieste is largely Italian in popula- 
tion, and no matter how bitterly the 
Italians may disagree on other sub- 
jects they are one when it comes to 
the necessity for saving Trieste from 
Slavic domination. So, while the 
troops of Marshal Tito camp within 
striking distance of Trieste and the 
Red Army looms conspicuously behind 
them, Italy would be foolish indeed to 


dissipate her strength through parti- 
tion or civil war. 

At least she may be expected to give 
the republic a try. Should the repub- 
lican government fail to bring the 
nation peace, order, and prosperity, 
then—if the international situation 
permitted—the southern monarchists 
might conceivably move for separa- 
tion and provide Humbert with a 
throne in Naples, if not in Rome. 
Meanwhile, however, the controversy 
between northern and southern Italy 
may be intensified. 





Still the Coal Age 


“The recent coal strike reminds us 
that this is still the Coal Age.” This 
statement is made by Waldemar 
Kaempffert, science writer for the New 
York Times, who says that, in spite 
of all the fanfare, we-shall live in 
the Coal Age and not in the Atomic 
Age for a long time to come. 

Mr. Kaempffert doubts that electric 
power derived from the atom will be 
much cheaper than that derived from 
coal. If you pay five cents a kilo 
watt-hour for electricity, he says, 
only one-half of one cent goes for coal. 
The rest pays for the distribution, 
administration, bookkeeping, meter 
reading, and other fixed costs. These 
costs would be the same for powe 
from atomic energy. Es 

Even if the atom promised cheapé 
power, Mr. Kaempffert thinks the east 
of power from coal would come dow? 
He thinks that soon coal may be m 
in large part by machinery, or 
it may not be mined at all. Ways 
been found to convert coal into 
without ever opening a mine. 
gas can be piped away and . 
more efficient than coal as a 4 

Furthermore, says Mr. Kaempffett, 
coal is more than a fuel; it is a 7@¥ 
material from which many prod! 
are made—drugs, photographic ; 
opers, explosives, fertilizers, 
plastics, dyes, perfumes, and flavoring 
extracts. 
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Two Views on War with Russia 


Life Says It Can Happen, a Correspondent Says War Is Not at All Likely 


ATE last month, the American people 


were told in an editorial in Life 
magazine what its editors are thinking 
about the differences between the 
Western nations and the Soviet Union. 
A series of advertisements which re- 
printed the editorial gave additional 
dreulation to these thoughts. 

Several days later, the Associated 
Press released a series of stories on 
Russia and Russian affairs written by 
their ace correspondent, Eddy Gil- 
more. Gilmore has only recently re- 
turned to the United States after five 
years in the Soviet Union where he 
studied and reported the news of that 
nation. These two reports, Life’s edi- 
torial and Gilmore’s stories, are sum- 
marized here. They are so divergent 
that they provide an interesting con- 
trast. 

The Life editorial bore the headlines, 
“Why kid around? There is no ‘mis- 
understanding’ between Russia and the 
West. There is a conffict.” To say 


‘there is misunderstanding, Life de- 


dares, is a falsehood and a misrepre- 
sentation which hampers the American 
public’s realization of what is really 
going on in the world today. Actually, 
the governments of Britain, France, 
the United States, and the Soviet 
Union know each other well. They all 
realize that they are embroiled in a 


particularly European nations, know 
that this conflict is occurring. 

The editorial then takes up the 
areas in which the “conflict” is partic- 
ularly fierce. The No. 1 problem facing 
the Allies in Europe is Germany. At 
the Paris Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters, American Secretary of State 
James F.. Byrnes offered a plan for dis- 
arming that defeated nation, namely, 
a four-power treaty to be in effect for 
25 years. This was flatly rejected by 
Russian Foreign Minister Molotov. 

Yet, Life says, the situation is this: 
something must be decided about the 
future of Germany. The Potsdam 
agreements are out of date and must 
be replaced with something else. So 
it is advocated that when Russia will 
not go along with the Western powers, 
the latter must meet that lack of co- 
operation by putting into operation 
plans which exclude the Russian na- 
tion. This, Life adds, is the one way 
the West can halt Soviet expansion. 

After touching on the other places 
in the world where the Russian-West- 
ern nations conflict rages — China, 
Korea, Iran, the Mediterranean, Latin 
America, Turkey, France, American 
labor unions, and even the United 
States government—Life states that 
there is nothing to become concerned 
about or to fear. We simply must ac- 














in person-to-person contacts, Gilmore 
reminds us of some pertinent facts 
which he thinks make ‘talk of war 
foolish and the eventuality of a war 
with Russia a fiction. The price of 
victory in World War II was extremely 
high for Russia. Casualties among 
military personnel and civilians were 
heavy. Quantities of livestock and 
valuable machinery were destroyed. 
Her major industries sustained crip- 
pling blows. 

Russia’s scientific research, a neces- 
sary item in 20th century warfare, is 
behind that of the United States and 
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Supreme Court 


1. What is. the accusation made by 
Associate Justice Jackson against Asso- 
ciate Justice Black? 


2. Besides differing over this one ques- 
tion, what.other differences separate 
Justices Black and Jackson as they re- 
view cases on the Supreme Court? 


3. What points are put forward to 
support Justice Jackson’s criticism of 
Mr. Black? 


4. What points are made in support 
of Justice Black? 


5. What rule might be made by the 
court which would remove the possibility 
of one member’s being criticized for tak- 
ing part in the decision on any particular 
case? 


6. What are the two views relative 
to whether or not Supreme Court justices 
should engage in public disputes? 


1. In the light of the present contro- 
versy do you think it would be a good 
idea for Congress to formulate a set of 
rules to be followed by the Supreme Court 
when it reviews cases brought to it? Or 
do you think that, except on a few occa- 
sions, the court has functioned well and 
that it should not be bound by such rules? 


2. Do you think it possible for most 
judges to take an unbiased view of a 
dispute when they know one of the 
parties involved; or do you think that 
this is not possible, and that therefore 
judges on any court should be disqualified 
if they have any personal or former 
business connections with one of the 
parties involved in a case? 


ti- severe conflict. cept the fact that we are living in a "Soaeae at ead tran Aorta 
Life points to the May meeting of world where the rules are made by the Italy 
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of incredulity. He cannot conceive of 
the thinking which motivates people to 
think and wonder “when we are going 
to war with Russia.” He said that he 
was startled and shocked at the num- 
ber of American people in many pro- 
fessions and varying income levels who 
asked this question. To each and all, 
and to the nation in his report, Mr. 
Gilmore says emphatically that the 
Russian people and their leaders do 
not want a war. This observation is 
based on five years’ residence in the 
Soviet Union—five years spent in talk- 
ing with hundreds of Russians, leaders 
of the Communist party, and with 


foreign relations are well handled. 
The Russians feel that they are be- 
coming a target for an Anglo-Amer- 
ican bloc, that they are discriminated 
against and are not treated like the 
first-class power which the Soviet 
Union is. They point out that the 
United States and Great Britain are 
eagerly seeking to maintain and pre- 
serve their security but when the 
USSR attempts to do the same thing, 
these two countries are the ones which 
cry the loudest in protest. Another 
factor contributing to Russian feelings 
of fear and insecurity is the number 


Baruch made to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of the United Nations? 


2. What stand has Foreign Minister 
Bevin of Great Britain taken in regard 
to allowing 100,000 Jews to migrate to 
Palestine? 


3. What seems to be a partial explana- 
tion for the sharp differences which have 
split Congress on many questions re- 
cently? 


4. What two incidents have brought 
Siam into the news recently? 

5. In what ways is the recent accord 
between the Soviet Union and Argentina 
apt to affect the United States? 

6. What, according to a correspondent 
for Time, is the only way to achieve 
peace for China? 


7. What are some of the arguments 
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**How to Live 
With the Atom” 


GROUP of scientists, concerned over the future 
with the atom, set down their ideas for two film 
strips, released by Film Publishers, Incorporated. 

The gist of their thoughts is shown in the cartoons 
from one of the film strips, “How to Live with the 
Atom,” which are reproduced on these two pages with 
the permission of Film Publishers and the New York 
Times. Comic in their presentation, the strips are 
serious in their meaning, and they have a meaning 
for each of us. 

More information about “How to Live with the 
Atom,” and about the other strip, “World Control of 
Atomic Energy,” can be obtained from Film Publishers, 
Incorporated, 12 East 44 Street, New York 17, New 


York. (Drawings for Film Publishers by Jack Delano) 














“Here we are, halo shining, holding our sacred trust, the 
Atom Bomb. We made it. No other nation has any. But 
they needn’t be afraid of us. We wouldn’t hurt anyone.” 
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“Now our halo is starting to wilt. It is beginning to 
dawn on us that we are walking in a world of fear and 
suspicion. Our Atom Bomb is not helping matters any.” 


“It’s no secret we have the bomb. But what about them? 
They wouldn’t hide anything from us, would they? What 
if those bundles were bombs, or even plans for bombs?” 














“Wait a minute. what’s the hurry? . . . Maybe they only t 
remember we used the bomb to level two cities. Ig og ( 
handling of it inspiring as much confidence as we think)” 
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“Maybe we'd better lock our secrets up. We'll be safe 
then, won’t we?’ Hold on—scientists who should know 
say our secrets may only last three years—because—” 
































“The basic facts about atomic energy are already known 
in many countries and several nations have scientists 
and engineers who can figure out the rest soon enough.” 

Sa | 














“Also other countries can easily get the raw materials 
for making Atom Bombs. ... Maybe we'd better try some 
other idea. How about a good defense against the bomb?” 























“Atomic scientists warn us there is no defense against 
the Atom Bomb. The scientists might be wrong. Suppose 
by spending a few billions we manufacture an anti-U-235.” 



































“There never was a perfect defense against anything. 
The best defense against airplanes only got one out of 
five. You’re sunk if even one Atom Bomb gets through.” 


“Then, too, the bomb that does the job on us may not 
be dropped from the sky. It may be planted. So we'll 
need secret police prying into our affairs at all hours.” 


“Let’s be sensible. Atom Bombs are just too destructive 
to use. When all nations are fully armed with them 
they'll be too afraid to start anything—won’t they?” 
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“How about packing up and escaping to some remote 
place? There just isn’t any—no place is out of reach of 
Atom Bombs carried by rockets and long-range planes 


“Well, they’d pretend to be friends. eo 
jumpy that one would say to himself, ‘This guy is to 
-no good. I'll strike first while the striking is good.’” 


“What if all agree to outlaw atomic weapons? No good. 
Without force to make the signing nations keep their 
word, someone will just whip out a bomb and use it.” 
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“Qur great, concentrated industrial cities are beautiful 
targets for Atom Bombs. Maybe we'd better start making 
our cities harder to hit by moving them all underground.” 














“This would leave the enemy in the dark as to where our 
factories were. It would leave us in the dark, too, and 
bombs may be so powerful our efforts would be wasted.” 














“Then too, our enthusiasm may be dampened by the cost— 
taxes doubled or trebled; the time — 10 to 15 years; 
the confusion, inefficiency and waste of stich living.” 
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“So maybe we'd just better sit tight and take it like 


sports. We'll never know what hit us. 


esolation where the great cities once stood.” 


Millions 


“There may be a few survivors. 
close-to-the-soil, in prospect for them. Other starved, 
desperate people will gladly kill them for a picked bone.” 





Here is the joyous life, 


“Today this atomic arms race is already under way. Once 
a race starts you have to beat the other fellow even 
if it’s the last thing you ever do — which it will be.” 





























“Our only hope is to turn this race into a race to save 
the world from the Atom Bomb. We must take the lead. 
In the long run what’s best for the world is best for us.” 


“We must get together to tie the atom down. 
energy must be taken out of our own hands and those 
of other countries and brought under world control.” 





Atomic 


“AH nations must join together and pool their strength 
to eaforce world control, This won’t be easy to do but it 
must be done before the happy day we see here arrives.” 














Baruch Leads UN Search for Ways to Control Atom 


Just about 11 months ago, a 
single, blinding explosion laid waste 
the Japanese city of Hiroshima. 
Ever since, the atomic bomb has 
been the top problem for all people 
everywhere. If this terrifying new 


‘force can be harnessed for peaceful 


uses, the world will be immensely 
richer. If it is used again for war, 
we may all perish. 

To make sure atomic energy can 
hever again be used for war, the 
United States has brought forward 
a plan for international control of 
its production and use. The plan, 
introduced by Bernard Baruch at 
the United Nations’ Atomic Energy 
Commission, calls for an Interna- 
tional Atomic Development Au- 
thority. 

Sponsored by the United Nations, 
the ADA would take over the world’s 
Supplies of uranium and thorium, 
chief raw materials for the produc- 
tion of atomic power. It would 
Oversee the production of these ma- 
terials. At the same time, it would 
control and operate all plants pro- 
ducing atomic power in quantity. 

The ADA would have the sole 


right to carry on research in atomic 
explosives. Governments and pri- 
vate citizens who wanted to study 
peaceful uses of atomic energy 
would be allowed to do so with the 
approval of the ADA. To see to 
it that these rules were kept, the 
ADA would have the right to in- 
spect atomic activities in all coun- 
tries. It would have far-reaching 
powers to punish any nation or in- 
dividual found trying to use atomic 
energy illegally. 

Of course, the United States is in 
a very special position with regard 
to atomic power. As things stand 
now, we are the only nation known 
to have the full atomic secret and 
facilities for using it. We would 
not want to give up our advantage 
until we knew the international au- 
thority could protect it. For this 
reason, the plan submitted by 
Baruch provides that we shall turn 
over our secrets to the ADA only 
after it has enough strength to keep 
atomic energy from being used for 
war. When such safeguards are 
set up, we will destroy the bombs 
on hand, or give them to the ADA. 


As we go to press, the big ques- 
tion is whether the United Nations 
will accept our plan for placing 
atomic energy under international 
control. Before the ADA can be set 
up, both the Assembly and the Se- 





BERNARD BARUCH, United States 
representative to the United Nations’ 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


curity Council must give their ap- 
proval and the member nations 
must ratify an Atomic Charter. 
Russia may want some parts of 
the plan changed before she will en- 
dorse it. 


For one thing, she may 


not approve the idea of having her 
factories inspected by international 
agents. Russia has always greatly 
valued her right to keep her internal 
affairs secret. 

Another provision of the plan 
may prove to be an even bigger 
stumbling block. Under the sys- 
tem now being considered by the 
UN Atomic Energy Commission, no 
nation would be able to use its veto 
power to stop the ADA from taking 
action when it felt that it should. 
Russia regards the veto as one of 
her most important safeguards and 
may refuse to accept the plan unless 
she can keep it. Russian newspapers 
have already published articles ar- 
guing that to give up the veto power 
to the ADA would weaken Russia’s 
position too seriously. 

Unless these two issues can be 
worked out satisfactorily, the bomb 
will not be turned over to UN con- 
trol. The United States is deter- 
mined to have effective interna- 
tional inspection to guard against 
atomic violations. Our leaders also 
insist that all decisions of ADA be 
made by simple majority vote. 
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Congressional Mood 


As summer wears on in Washing- 
ton, legislative tempers grow short 
and the split between the President 
and Congress widens. The recent 
struggle over labor legislation indi- 
cates the current state of affairs. 
Some time. ago President Truman 
asked emergency legislation to meet 
the troubled industrial situation. He 
also asked a long-range study of em- 
ployer-employee relationships as a 
basis for permanent legislation. 

Instead of acting on these meas- 
ures, Congress passed the much-dis- 
cussed Case bill, which the President 
vetoed. The President’s veto mes- 
sage said the Case bill did not get 
at the root of industrial disputes, and 
that it would not have prevented any 
of the recent work stoppages. He 
again asked for permanent legislation 
only after a thorough study of the 
industrial problem has been made by 
Congress. 

With other laws the story is the 
same. Although the pressure of time 
finally brought some agreement on 
Selective Service, the Senate and the 
House fought over the measure bit- 
terly. The extension of price control 
also brought sharp controversy to the 
legislative halls. The plan for the re- 
organization of the Senate passed that 
body, but the House postpones action. 

Most observers think the real trou- 
ble is that Congress needs a vacation. 
The lawmakers have been.in session 
almost continuously since the war be- 
gan. They are out of touch with the 
people back home. Pressure groups 
have pounded at them incessantly. A 
great many congressmen are worried 
about the November elections. Under 
these conditions it is hard to legislate 
wisely. Political writers, and con- 
gressmen themselves, think better 
laws will be made when the new Con- 
gress meets in January. 


Russia in South America 


Russia stands to gain, and the 
United States stands to lose, by the 
Soviet’s recent recognition of the 
Peron regime in Argentina. For 28 
years Russia and the Argentine did 
not maintain - diplomatic relations. 

Now that the two countries have 
agreed to exchange diplomats, many 
observers feel that Russia’s influence 


ACME 


AN AMERICAN YOUTH DELEGATION visits a vocational school in Russia’s Stalin- 


The school trains workers for the power industry—girls as well as boys 


in South America will increase. Our 
own influence there suffered as a re- 
sult of the strong position we took 
against Colonel Juan Peron before 
he became president of Argentina. 

Restoration of diplomatic relations 
between Russia and Argentina may 
have another effect on us. Recently 
both countries have opposed the United 
States on numerous questions. Many 
observers think that more and more 
we will find Russia and Argentina 
taking each other’s side when differ- 
ences with the United States arise. 

In our international trade we may 
also feel repercussions. To live Ar- 
gentina must export agricultural 
goods and import industrial products. 
We have wanted to sell her our in- 
dustrial products, but we have op- 
posed taking her meat, grain, and 
hides, all of which compete with our 
agricultural products. Russia may be 
willing to make a better deal with 
Argentina than we have offered, and 
hence may get an increasing amount 
of her trade. 


Locating the Money 


Some time ago this paper reviewed 
an article which asked, ‘‘Where Is All 
the Dough?”—meaning where is the 
$28 billion now in circulation. (See 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for June 3, 
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page 3). We have not yet found out 
where the cash is, but figures pub- 
lished recently have told us where the 
savings are. 

These figures say that the top 10 
per cent of American families have 
60 per cent of the savings—bonds, 
securities, bank deposits, and other 
savings. The top 30 per cent of the 
families have 87 per cent of the total. 
It follows that 70 per cent of the peo- 
ple have only 13 per cent of the sav- 
ings. And at the very bottom, 50 
per cent of the people have only 4 
per cent of the savings. 

Government economists say this dis- 
tribution can have an important effect 
on postwar prosperity. These econo- 
mists have thought that the savings 
built up during the war would provide 
a vast market for automobiles, re- 
frigerators, tractors, and other dur- 
able goods for a long time to come. 
Now they doubt that this is true. The 
top income groups and those with the 
largest savings cannot keep factories 
busy turning out tractors, refrigera- 
tors, and scores of other products. 
The great potential market is the 
many millions with lower incomes. 

Poor distribution of purchasing 
power—that is, the fact that most of 
the people did not have money to buy 
what they needed—was one cause of 
the great depression during the 1930’s. 
Economists are wondering whether, 
after the seemingly prosperous war 
years, we shall permit a poor distri- 
bution of income and savings to carry 
us back to depression again. 


Palestinian Problem 


The problem of Jewish migrations 
to Palestine, like many world prob- 
lems of today, has been handed around 
a great deal, but little has been done 
about it. Britain and the United 
States, the two major powers most 
concerned with a settlement in Pales- 
tine, cannot agree. The Jews and the 
Arabs in Palestine cannot agree. The 
Arab League, representing Arab opin- 
ion, and the Zionists, representing 
one phase of Jewish opinion, cannot 
agree. 

Recently Ernest Bevin, British For- 
eign Minister, denounced the pro- 
posal of a joint Anglo-American com- 
mittee that 100,000 European Jews 





PRESS ASSOCIATION 
POSTWAR MODELS. A tiny trickle of cars for the hungry automobile market 
has started. Here 175 new autos arrive at New Orleans after being floated on a 
barge down the Mississippi from Evansville, Indiana. 








be sent to Palestine. Practical ep. 
siderations_were against such q pj. 
gration, Bevin said. Admitting tha 
many Jews to Palestine would meay 
sending a whole division of Britis, 
troops to that country, and these 
troops are not available. The cogts 
would amount to more than $800 mij. 
lion—money Britain does not haye 
As yet, Mr. Bevin said, no plans haye 
been worked out for housing the Jews, 
for feeding them, or for finding wor, 
for them, should they be sent to Pales. 
tine. 

Settlement of the problem still seems 
far away. It may be that it will be 
turned over to the United Nations, 


Comedy Hit 


Cluny Brown, Margery Sharp’s best. 
selling novel, has been made into 4 
movie which will rival the book jp 
popularity. Jennifer Jones, in her 
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20TH CENTURY-FOK 
Billy Bevan and Jennifer Jones in Cluny 
Brown, a new comedy hit 


first comedy part, plays the role of 
the English girl who, first as a plumb- 
er’s assistant and then as a household 
maid, never knew her place. Aided by 
Charles Boyer, who appears as a guest 
in the English manor where Cluny 
is serving as maid, Cluny finally finds 
her place to the delight and amuse. 
ment of the audience. 

Produced by Twentieth Century. 
Fox, Cluny Brown includes in its cast 
C. Aubrey Smith, Richard Haydn, 
Ernest Cossart, and others. 


Siam in the News 





Siam has come into the news twice 
recently—once when her young king | 
was reported accidentally killed, and | 
again when she informally asked the 
United Nation’s help against France 

King Ananda Mahidol had returned 
to Siam only last December as active 
ruler, although he had been king sine 
1935. Popular with his people, i 
young monarch obediently followed 
the strict regal ceremonies, but he 
was striving to bring self-rule to lis 
country. His 18-year-old _ brothet, 
Prince Phumiphon <Aduldet, is 10 
on the throne. 

Earlier, in seeking UN’s aid, Siam 
had posed a question for the Secufily 
Council. The Siamese reported thi 
French troops had crossed the border 
between Siam and French Indo-Chim® 
The French said their troops wet 
not invading Siam, but were 
chasing Siamese rebels who Wel 
pillaging French towns. 

Siam, occupied by Japan during the 
war, has not yet been admitted to the 
UN. When she unofficially sought 
UN’s aid, she became the first no® 
member nation to suggest bringing *# 
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tion arose as to what should be done. 

Since no formal request was made 
by Siam, the question has not yet been 
answered. It is generally felt, how- 
ever, that the Council will agree to 
hear formal protests from nonmember 
nations. If it does so, UN’s power in 
yorld affairs will have been greatly 
extended. 


Home Run Abroad 


Baseball, the typically Yankee game, 
js catching on in other countries. 
After 25 years of plugging, Georges 
Bruni, a French sports writer, has 
gold at least some of his countrymen 
on the national sport of the United 
States. After 40 years in Mexico, 
baseball has become big league stuff— 
almost. 

Baseball en francais is much the 
same as the American game, but there 
are differences. Except for M. Bruni 
and a few top players, Frenchmen and 
the teams have never seen an Ameri- 
can version of the game. They have 
followed the printed rules, even when 
it led to confusion. 

How great that confusion has been is 
shown by the story of left-handed 
batters on a team in southern France. 
They thought that since right-handed 
batters threw down the bat and ran 
straight ahead to first, they were sup- 
posed to throw down the bat and run 
straight for third. Numerous col- 
lisions resulted before the rules were 
straightened out for them. 

Mexican baseball has been in the 
headlines this spring because of the 
liga Mexicana’s attempts to lure our 
big league players south of the border. 
Players who go down find that the 
high altitudes of central Mexico affect 
their playing. They run out of breath 
more quickly; the balls they hit go 
farther because of lack of wind re- 
sistance; but that same lack makes it 
especially hard for a pitcher using a 
slow curve. 

Maybe when baseball circles the 
globe we will have a basis for inter- 
national understanding. At least we 
will know that tuez l’arbitre and idiota 
mean “kill the ump.” 


Occupation Policies 


Recent statements by our occupation 
officials in Japan have made it clear 
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that we support democracy rather 
than totalitarianism for the Japanese 





PHANTOM RIDER. A 
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freak accident, with no one hurt, caused this bicycle to skim 


“la two others in a bike polo game recently. Polo on bicycles is popular 


FOR THE SAFETY OF THE PILOTS. 


new safety device. 
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A dummy pilot demonstrates the Army’s 
When there is danger of crashing and the pilot is locked in 


his seat, he pushes a button, is catapulted 50 feet into the air, and with a parachute 
whieh opens immediately, is brought to safety. 


people. One such official has said 
that “The United States doesn’t like 
communism either in the United 
States or in Japan.” 

Later this same official said, “We 
don’t want to see the Japanese peo- 
ple once more lined up in columns 
and clothed in the uniform of any 
kind of totalitarian thought.” Gen- 
eral MacArthur himself has empha- 
sized that his policy of freedom for 
all parties does not mean that he ex- 
pects the communists to use that free- 
dom to take over the government of 
Japan. 

To some observers this attitude 
brings up the question of our criti- 
cism of Russia’s action in eastern 
Europe. In that region, we oppose 
Russia’s policy of promoting her po- 
litical and economic system. And yet, 
it is said, we are promoting our sys- 


_ tem in Japan. 


Chinese Story 


Life in China for many years has 
been a story of foreign and civil war. 
An occasional truce has broken the 
fighting, but there has been no peace. 
Just a few days ago another period 
of truce ended, but as these lines are 
written conditions following this 
breathing spell are not known. Unless, 


-however, surprisingly drastic meas- 


ures are taken immediately, the ques- 
tion then as now will be, “What can 
be done about China?” 


ACME 


William Gray, writing for Time, 
gives one answer. He says that the 
present Chinese government is little 
interested in the welfare of China and 
more interested in graft and in keep- 
ing its power. There are, however, 
within the government honest, capable 
persons who are beginning to demand 
changes. But the changes will be 
hard to make, Mr. Gray says, with- 
out outside help. 

He recommends that our govern- 
ment apply “economic and diplomatic 
pressure (strong enough) to effect a 
housecleaning .at Nanking.” He 
thinks our choice does not lie between 
the government as it now stands and 
a new government controlled by the 
Chinese Communists. Between the 
two lie the “honest and liberal forces 
within the Kuomintang (the National- 
ist government) capable of under- 
taking reform.” 

Unless the story of war and civil 
war in China is to continue, according 
to Mr. Gray, there must be thorough- 
going governmental reform, and it is 
to our interest as a power in the Far 
East to see that reform is undertaken. 


Industrial Peace 


For the first time since V-J Day, 
there are no major industrial disputes 
in the United States. The latest of 
these disputes, that of the maritime 
workers, was recently settled with the 
seamen gaining higher wages and a 
shorter workday at sea. This settle- 
ment has, for the time being at least, 
brought general peace to the industrial 
front. 

During the period of industrial un- 
rest which followed V-J Day the chief 
demand of the workers has been for 
higher wages. Automobile workers, 
employees in steel plants, coal miners, 
and the men who operate the railroads, 
have in turn brought their requests 
for higher wages to their employers. 
The original demand in most indus- 
tries was for a 30 per cent increase. 
In most cases, the employers offered 
15 per cent. After much negotiation, 
and often after prolonged work stop- 
pages, increases averaging 18 per cent 
were granted. It is figured that the 
men now get the same “take home” 
pay they received during the war, 
when they worked 48 or 56 hours a 
week instead of 40. 

Most observers hope that the pres- 
ent peaceful atmosphere on the indus- 
trial front means that postwar recon- 
version and full production will begin 
in earnest. They feel that production 
is the only safeguard against steep 
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protest before the Council. The ques- price increases and inflation. And 


they feel further that unless prices 
are held down and inflation prevented, 
continued industrial peace is impossi- 
ble. Should a prolonged rise in prices 
threaten to wipe out organized labor’s 
recent gains, a new wave of unrest 
accompanied by strikes will inevitably 
come in the near future. 


Upward Trend 


Shortly after World War II began, 
small businéss firms over the country 
started closing their doors. Some of 
the owners were drafted into the 
armed forces. Others left their own 
shops and took jobs in war plants. 
Many people feared that the small 
businessman was being permanently 
crowded out of the American scene. 

But the end of the war has shown 
this fear to be unfounded. During 
the past two years, according to fig- 
ures from the Department of Com- 
merce, there has been an increase of 
400,000 in the number of business 
firms in the United States. Part of 
this increase came before the end of 
the war. A great deal of it, however, 
has been since V-J Day, and the up- 
ward trend is continuing. 

There are still fewer retail stores 
than there were before the war, but 
in some lines the number.has increased 
above the prewar level. For instance, 
there are now more radio shops, more 
auto accessories stores, more furniture 
stores, and more hardware stores. Just 
as the closing of shops along Main 
Street in the early days of the war 
indicated which goods were disappear- 
ing from the market, now the reopen- 
ing of the stores shows which prod- 
ucts the public is most anxious to buy. 


Use Lumpo soap. Doesn’t lather. 
Doesn’t bubble. Doesn’t clean. It’s just 
company in the tub. 


* * * 


Diner: “What kind of pie is this— 
apple or peach?” 

Waitress: “What does it taste like?” 

Diner: “Glue.” 

Waitress: “Then it’s apple. The peach 
pie tastes like putty.” 
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STROME IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Better make this the last game; I think 
he’s getting impatient” 


Prof: “What made you late for French 
class this morning?” 

Frosh: “There are eight of us in the 
house and the alarm was only set for 


seven.” 
* * * 


A man entered a drug store in a great 
hurry and asked for two dozen quinine 
pills. “Do you want them put in a box, 
sir?” asked the clerk as he was counting 
them out. 

“Oh, no, certainly not,” replied the 
customer. “I was thinking of rolling 
them home.” i a 


Sophomore: “Did you ever take chloro- 
form?” 
Freshman: “No, who teaches it?” 


* * * 


“Are you William H. Harris?” asked 
the young man beside the coat rack. 

“No,” was the surprised reply. 

“Well, I am,” came the frosty re- 
joinder, “and that’s his overcoat you’re 
putting on.” 
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Supreme Court 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Supporters of Justice Black contend 
that he did nothing improper or un- 
usual in participating in the coal mine 
case. They say that many justices in 
the past, including Jackson himself, 
have sat in on cases under identical 
circumstances. At almost any given 
time, it is pointed out, one or more 
of the justices on the court are review- 
ing cases argued by their friends or 
former law partners. If these justices, 
it is argued, refused to take part in 
a case every time members of their 
former law firms were involved, the 
court’s work would be seriously im- 
paired. 

Here are some of the examples cited 
by Black’s supporters to prove that his 
course of action, which has been so 
bitterly criticized by Jackson, was not 
at all unprecedented: 

The late Chief Justice Stone did 
not make a practice of disqualifying 
himself when members of his former 
law firm appeared before the court 
unless the case involved a client whom 
he had represented while he was a 
member of the firm. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Stone even took part in a 
case (Jones & Laughlin vs. NLRB) 
when his brother was an executive in 
the corporation involved in the case. 

The late Justice Brandeis took part 
in the Social Security cases in 1937, 
despite the fact that one of his former 
law partners argued the cases before 
the court. 

Justice Jackson has never disquali- 
fied himself when Lawyer Charles 
Fahey, who served under Jackson 
when he was U. 8. District Attorney, 
has argued cases before the Supreme 
Court. 

Justice Douglas has frequently sat 
in on cases involving members of the 
law firm with which he was formerly 
associated. 

Justice Frankfurter sat in the Ethyl 
Corporation anti-trust suit, despite the 
fact that Dean Acheson, who had for- 





HARRIS & EWING 


ACCUSED. Associate Justice Hugo Black, 
who has been charged with “irregular 
practices” on the high bench. 


merly served as counsel for Frank- 
furter, argued the corporation’s case 
before the Supreme Court. 

Many other cases could be cited, 
according to Justice Black’s sup- 
porters, to show that Justice Jackson’s 
bitter criticism was entirely unjusti- 
fied. They contend that if Supreme 
Court justices cannot be trusted to 
hand down fair decisions, despite any 
personal interests involved, then there 
is little hope for our nation. As an 
indication of Black’s honesty in this 
connection, it is pointed out that his 
same law partner who took part in 
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FRED VINSON, new Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, may be able to restore 


peace among the justices under him 


the mine case also argued another case 
before the Supreme Court in 1941. 
On that occasion, Justice Black’s de- 
cision was against him. 

Such is the position of those who 
defend Black’s participation in the 
mine case. Supporters of Justice 
Jackson, nevertheless, contend that it 
is extremely bad legal practice for 
a judge who has a personal interest 
in someone involved in a case to take 
part in the court deliberations. If the 
judge, in such an event, sides with 
his friend, then the losing side can- 
not help but feel that favoritism was 
shown. Thus, it is argued, Jackson’s 
criticism is sound. 


Change Suggested 


It has been suggested by certain im- 
partial observers that the Supreme 
Court, in matters of this kind, might 
do well to follow the procedure which 
has been adopted by the World Court. 
One of its rules includes the following 
provisions: 

“1. If for some special reason a 
member of the court considers he 
should not take part in the decision 
of a particular case, he shall so inform 
the President (of the court). 

“2. If the President considers that 
for some special reason, one of the 
members of the court should not sit 
in a particular case, he shall give him 
notice accordingly. 

“3. If in any such case a member of 
the court and the President disagree, 
the matter shall be settled by the de- 
cision of the court.” 

Presumably, such a rule would be 
reached by a simple majority of the 
Supreme Court’s members. If such a 
plan were adopted, the chief justice, 
of course, would assume the role that 
is performed by the President of the 
World Court. 

Another issue which has been raised 
by Jackson’s attack on Black is this: 
Should one member of the eourt at- 
tack another in the bitter way in which 
Jackson attacked Black? Will not 
such open conflicts by court members 
make people lose confidence in and 
respect for the highest court of the 
land? 

One school of opinion answers these 
questions in the affirmative. Unless 


the Supreme Court members remain 
aloof and refuse to engage in petty 
bickering and controversy, it is ar- 
gued, the prestige and effectiveness 
of the court are certain to lose ground. 
Under such circumstances, according 
to this point of view, there will be 
increasing pressure to reduce the 
power and influence of the court in 
relation to the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the government. 

In reply to this argument, it is 
maintained that we shall have a 
healthier situation in our government 
if it is generally recognized that the 
members of the Supreme Court are 
human beings just as our other pub- 
lic leaders are. To place the justices 
on a high pedestal, it is said, and to 
assume that they do not possess the 
ordinary human defects and qualities 
is creating a wrong and dangerous im- 
pression. 

The American people, continues this 
point of view, should be made to under- 
stand that we have three equally im- 
portant branches of government—the 
executive, legislative, and judicial. All 
three are composed of human beings. 
There are bound to be differences of 
opinion and personal animosities 
among the members of each branch. 


Earlier Attacks 


Furthermore, it is argued, people 
should feel just as free to criticize 
one branch of the government as an- 
other. Such, as a matter of fact, has 
been the American custom. The stu- 
dent of history, who reads back over 
the newspapers of long ago, finds many 
scathing attacks on the court—attacks 
by prominent and respectable news- 
papers. Abraham Lincoln took a real- 
istic and reasonable view of the ju- 
diciary when he said: ° 

“Our judges are as honest as other 
men and not more so. They have the 
same passions for party, for power, 
and the privileges of their corps.” 

Those observers who look at the 
court in this way conclude that the 
present controversy between Jackson 
and Black is a typical dispute between 
two men who have been at odds for 
some time. The main source of trouble 
between them is that they do not see 
eye to eye on how the Constitution 
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should be interpreted. Justice Black 
has consistently interpreted the Cop. 
stitution in such a way as to favor 
labor and the federal government in 
disputes with corporations. Justigg 
Jackson, on the other hand, has leaneg 
in the direction of protecting private 
industry from “excessive” government : 
control and regulation. 

These two men are leaders of thejr 
schools of opinion on the court. Other ’ 
justices are generally referred to as 
members of the “Black” or “Jackson” 
camps. The differences in thinking 
between the two groups are so great 
that “split decisions” have come to be 
expected on almost every major isgye. 
During the 1944-45 term, the justices 
were divided on 58 per cent of the 
cases they considered. With Justigg 
Jackson in Europe handling the 
Nuremberg war guilt trials, no legs 
than 16 cases have had to be postponed 
because the justices were divided four 
to four in their opinions. 

It was because of this sharp dispute 
on the court that President Truman 
had to select Fred Vinson, an outsider, | 
as chief justice. Mr. Jackson, aware | 
of the fact that Black had opposed 
his nomination to this high post, na- 
turally felt still more antagonistic to. 
ward his court opponent. It is gen. 
erally believed that this fact, together 
with his apparent conviction that jus. 
tices should “sit out” cases in which 
they have a personal interest, wag re. 
sponsible for the bitterness of his at- | 
tack. 

Many political observers think Chief 
Justice Vinson will be able to soften 
the unfriendliness among the justices 
and weld them into a cooperative team 
again. A “middle-of-the-roader” po- 
litically, Vinson is well known for his 
skill as a peacemaker. 

Others say that even if he does not 
succeed in making the justices see eye 
to eye, the court’s position is not in 
danger. This squabble, like others in 
high places, will die down; and our 
fundamental institutions will not have 
been challenged. 

If, however, the dispute between the 
justices grows and affects the work 
ings of the court, the court itself will 
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ACCUSER. Associate Justice Robert Jace 
son, who made the charges against 3 
fellow jurist. Be 


have been challenged. It may bem 
that one or more of the justices ¥ 
have to resign, or that Congress ¥ 
have to take a hand. Congress nas? 
dicated that it does not want to at) 
the present controversy: It does® 
want the legislative to dominate @& 
judicial branch of the governms 
just as it does not want the judicial 
dominate the legislative. Settiem 
will not come until fall, when the com 
convenes again. Meanwhile 
agencies will be working to bring™ 
court together. 
































